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covering of vegetation. Soils, from the decomposition of limestone, chalks,
and basalts, are often clothed by nature with the perennial grasses; and
afford, when ploughed up, a rich bed of vegetation for every species of
cultivated plant.

Rocks and strata from which soils have been derived, and those which
compose the more interior solid parts of the globe, are arranged in a cer-
" tain order : and as it often happens that strata very different in their nature
are associated together, and that the strata immediately beneath the soil
contain materials which may be of use for improving it, a general view of
the nature and position of rocks and strata in nature, will not, I trust, be
unacceptable to the scientific farmer*

Rocks are generally divided by geologists into two grand divisions, dis-
tinguished by the names of primary and secondary.\

The primary rocks are composed of pure crystalline matter, and contain
no fragments of other rocks.

The secondary rocks or strata, consist only partly of crystalline matter;
contain fragments of other rocks or strata; often abound in the remains
of vegetables and marine animals : and sometimes contain the remains of
land animals.

The primary rocks are generally arranged in large masses, or in layers
vertical, or more or less inclined to the horizon.

The secondary rocks are usually disposed in strata or layers, parallel, or
nearly parallel to the horizon.

The number of primary rocks which are commonly observed in nature,
are eight.

First, granite, which, as has been mentioned, is composed of quartz,
felspar, and mica; when these bodies are arranged in regular layers in
the rock, it is called gneiss.

Second, micaceous schistus,'which is composed of quartz and mica arranged
in layers, which are usually curvilineal.

Third, sienite, which consists of the substance called hornblende and
felspar.

Fourth, serpentine, which is constituted by felspar and a body named
resplendent hornblende ; and their separate crystals are often so small as
to give the stone a uniform appearance: this rock abounds in veins of a
substance called steatite, or soap rock.

* Since tbe date at which the digest in the text appeared, geology has become
in a great measure a new science. Instead of attempting to give an abstract,
which from its brevity behoved to be unsatisfactory, it is better simply to refer
the student to the recent elementary works on the subject, such as DE LA
BECHE'S Manual, DE LA BECHE'S How to Observe, L YELL'S Principles, LYELL'S
Elements, also to G-REENOUGH'S Geological Map of England, M'CULLOCH'S
Geological Map of Scotland, together with numerous Memoirs and Maps refers
ring to areas of smaller extent.

Of the application of geology to agriculture, an excellent sketch has been
given by Professor JOHNSTON in his Lectures, in course of publication, but the
subject is so extensive and important, and so many of the details have yet to be
worked out, that it demands a separate treatise, which, it is to be hoped, some of
the distinguished geologists of the day will soon supply.

t To which would now be added tertiary &nd. post-tertiary, but a more common
as well as less theoretical division is into stratified and unstratified. The latter
contains granite, trap, porphyry, &c. The stratified rocks are divided into fos-
siliferous and non-fossiliferous, and of these the former is divided into various
groups, distinguished by lithological characters, organic contents, and position.